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for its content, i. e., if laws of social action may be formulated — and I 
can see nothing to prevent such formulation — it must be evident that the 
term action does not supply us with a formal concept by which we can 
distinguish the work of the historian from that of the sociologist. The 
only escape, it appears to me, would be to decline to classify sociology with 
the sciences of generalization or of law. 

While it does not appear to me that Dr. Hughes has found in the 
word action a term that is the clear antithesis of law and sums up the 
work of the historian as the latter term does the work of the natural 
scientist, it is still true that he gives us a valuable new point of view, in 
distinguishing between possibility and tendency, in pointing out clearly 
for the first time that action is the content of history and that the synthesis 
must be characterized by unity of action. From such a brilliant begin- 
ning we may reasonably hope that he will give us in the future a treatise 
on the logic of history that will be complete, dealing with all the problems 
for which he could not find space in his thesis, and especially with the 
relation of history to sociology. 

Fred Morrow Fling. 

The University op Nebraska. 

Faith, Reason and Religion. F. 0. S. Schiller. Hibbert Journal, Vol. 

IV., No. 2, 1906. Pp. 329-345. 

The growing influence of the will-to-believe philosophy suggests the 
need of a careful estimate of its bearings upon the problems of religion 
and theology. From the standpoint of its critics, the new humanism 
may be viewed as the foe of a reasonable faith and the possible ally of 
the most extreme obscurantism or superstition, or as an excuse for the 
most unbridled subjectivism. Mr. Schiller, in dealing with the relations 
of faith and reason, seeks to meet these objections and to show that the 
new view does not mean the systematic demolition of the reason. Faith 
can not be regarded as antagonistic to reason, because faith is necessarily 
involved in the exercise of reason itself. As a name for intellectual in- 
dolence or complacency, faith may be the foe of reason, but with faith in 
the proper sense, that is, with the attitude which takes a desirable belief 
on trust and acts upon it in the hope of verifying it by action, reason 
can have no quarrel. The truths of reason were originally postulates 
assumed to meet a certain situation, and only established ex post facto 
by the experience of their practical success. Further, the faith which 
engenders knowledge is not a principle of unbridled individualism, for 
before it can be accepted as knowledge it must prove itself by works and 
interfere effectively in the conduct of life. While the sifting process is 
going on no final agreement in religious belief is to be looked for, and it 
may even be questioned whether there is an ultimate truth, the same for 
all. The plurality of opinions suggests that truth may 'prove more 
subtly flexible and adjust itself to the differences of individual experi- 
ences.' Both science and religion begin with postulates of faith, and 
transmute them through the verification of experience into axioms of 
reason. Theology has lagged behind science in its development, but the 
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religious attitude toward the facts of life has equal validity with the 
scientific, and rests upon imperishable foundations in the nature of the 
human soul. 

The reader may question whether Mr. Schiller's ' flexible ' and adapt- 
able truth will really satisfy the thirst for ontology which seems to be a 
part of the religious nature, and so be able to meet his own pragmatic 
test. Again, if the growing universality of an opinion is to be taken as 
a test of its truth, what of the beings who hold the opinion? Are they 
real beings of the old-fashioned kind? Professor Eoyce thinks that 
pragmatism is a ' lonely ' doctrine, and Mr. Schiller argues 1 that abso- 
lute idealism is solipsistic. The situation is interesting, and it would 
seem that an investigation is necessary before either side can make good 
its claim to so valuable a philosophical asset as a society of other selves. 
It is to be feared that the realist will cling to the naive delusion of an 
external world until his more accomplished philosophical brethren can find 
some better reason for believing in the existence of their neighbors than 
an equally naive ' feelin' for you.' For the rest, Mr. Schiller leaves us 
where Plato left us : we must take the best of human opinions, and upon 
that as a raft, not without risk, venture out upon the voyage of life. 

Wm. Hallock Johnson. 

Lincoln University, Pa. 

Les anomalies mentales chez les ecoliers. J. Philippe et G. P. Boncour. 

Paris: Alcan. 1905. 
Leicht ahnorme Kinder. W. Weygandt. Sammlung zwangloser Abhand- 

lungen aus dem Gebiete der Nerven- und OeistesJcranlcheiten, 1905, 

VI, No. 1. 
Veber Idiotie. W. Weygandt. Ibid., 1906, VI., Eos. 5 and 6. 

In these three monographs the authors have considered most of the 
recent literature on the causes, symptoms and treatment of the feeble- 
minded. The first article of Weygandt and the book of Philippe and 
Boncour are of particular interest to students of psychology and educa- 
tion. In these the authors discuss the mental condition of those children 
who have a sense of morality and who are sufficiently intelligent to attend 
school, but who are ' backward.' 

These children can profit from instruction in the public schools, 
but not to the extent that perfectly normal children can do. Most of 
them have a mental awkwardness and slowness, and consequently they are 
difficult to teach in classes with normal pupils. They either retard the 
progress of the normal or are left to themselves to remain uneducated. 
They are apathetic, easily fatigued, with unstable attention, often nervous. 
With sufficient individual attention, however, and in schools especially 
fitted for them, these children can be educated to a comparatively high 
degree of efficiency and made useful to themselves and to the community. 
Often when their physical defects or ailments — adenoids, obstructions to 
hearing, defects of eyesight, etc. — are corrected, there is an immediate 
improvement in mental condition. 

'This Journal, Vol. III., No. 4. 



